INTRODUCTION

but the whole effect of the finished work of art as art
is that of a single immediate intuition. In making it
comprehensible to the ordinary reader, who almost
certainly is not living in a state of inspiration, the critic
therefore must usually translate its flash of insight back
into the light of common day by utilizing the resources
of discursive reasoning.

This translation, which is the method, may be per-
formed for various ends. To accomplish such transla-
tion without assuming or announcing certain standards
is extremely difficult, for standards exist even in the
simple form of categories for discourse. In the first
four footnotes to "The Phoenix and the Turtle/' for
example, the category of the word as opposed to the
whole poem was assumed to have validity: separate
words were compared, were regarded one by one as
if they had existence independent from their unique
articulation in a unique poem. And in the four essays
that follow, none of the critics proceeds even to a first
sentence without setting up standards and beliefs, so
that we might guess from the titles that Mr. Wilson's
standards are historical, Mr. Ransom's metaphysical,
Mr. Foerster's esthetic and ethical, Mr. Auden's soci-
ological.

If the critic-as-individual responds directly to a poem,
sets up his own stand, and realizes his own limitations
(which in itself implies awareness of standards), and
if the critic-as-interpreter tries to bring together more